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containing my commission. They fired eleven guns while the boat's
crew lay on their oars and on ,the wharf the captain and officers of
the Porpoise were drawn up to receive me. In the palace grounds was
the native band and guard of honour, and we stopped while the band
played "God Save the Queen."
In the throne room were two rows of chairs, and I was made to
sit on a sort of throne opposite the King's. With him were Fatafehi
(Tui Belehaki) and Kubu (both old friends of mine) and an A.D.C.,
resplendent in* uniforms. After the official speeches, in which I told
them something of the object of my coming and referred to my
former time in Tonga, and the King said that every Tongan rejoiced
to-day at my coming, that I was known throughout Tonga for having
made their laws, I presented Queen Victoria's picture and the Sword
of Honour. We then took our leave. It was arranged that I should
meet the King in the afternoon.
He was not unlike my old friend Tukuaho (his cousin), but much
bigger and fatter. He stood well over six feet and weighed at least
nineteen stone .though not yet twenty-seven. According to Tongan
standards he was good-looking.
I put him down at our first interview as a great overgrown school-
boy, but he proved to have behind this appearance a good under-
standing and a fund of passive obstinacy. His English did him great
credit: it was acquired in a few months spent in Auckland many
years earlier, but he worked at it steadily and still read English news-
papers. He was covered with decorations which proved all to be
alike: he had had them made in Sydney. He explained that the
order had no name and was not given away to other people.
We sat side by side on the state chairs, and I broached the terms
of the treaty, telling him that there was no intention of filching his
country away from him. As he sat there in his ill-fitting white
clothes, sweating at every pore, he was not prepossessing. He seemed
singularly dense at understanding the terms of the treaty, but when
I tried to tie him down, the most he would say was, " Will you let
me have it in writing?"
After my interview I called on poor old Tungi, who was sitting in
the dusk in the same house, but no dusk now would ever matter to
liim, for he was stone blind. He was very bitter about the state of
Tonga, where the young men no longer respected dignities. During